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_ “HAVE SET WATCHMEN ON THY WALLS, 0 JERUSALEM! WHO SHALL NEVER HOLD THEIR PEACE DAY NOR NIGHT.” . 
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ACT RCT _— 
An Evidence of Christianity. 


BY REV. W. E. CHANNING. 





«*I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.”*—Rom. 
i. 16. 
# * # * * 

I refer to the proof of Christianity derived 
from the Character of its Author. ~ 

The character of Jesus was Original. He 
formed a new era in the moral history of the hu- 
man race. His perfection: was not that of his 


age, nor a copy of the greatness which had long 


engrossed the world’s admiration. Jesus stood 
apart from other men. He borrowed from none, 
and leaned on none. Surrounded by men of low 
thoughts, he rose to the conception of a higher 
form of human virtue than had yet been realized 
or imagined, and deliberately devoted himself to 
its promotion, as the supreme object of his life 
and death. Conscious of being dedicated to this 
great work, he spoke with a calm dignity, an un- 
affected elevation, which separated hit from all 
other teachers. Unsupported, he never wavered; 
sufficient to himself, he refused alliance with 
wealth or power. Yet, with all this self-subsis- 





advanced, it must still look upward, if it would 
see and understand Christ. He is still above it. 
Nothing purer, nobler, has yet dawned on human 
thoughts. Then Christianity is true. The de- 
| lineation of Jesus in the Gospels, so warm with 
life, and so unrivalled in loveliness and grandeur, 
| required the existence of an. original. To sup- 
| pose that this character was invented by unprin- 











as to its triumphs. Men cannot long live without 
religion. In France there is a spreading dissatis- 
faction with the skeptical spirit of the past gener- 
ation. A philosopher in that country would now 
blush to quote Voltaire as an authority in reli- 
gion. Already. Atheism is dumb where once it 
seemed to bear sway. The greatest minds in 
France are working back their way to the light of 


|cipled men, amidst Jewish and heathen darkness, leek, Many of them indeed cannot yet be call- 


; and was then imposed as a reality in the very age 
of the founder of Christianity, argues an excess 


of credulity, and a strange ignorance of the pow- | East, is toward Christ. 
ers and principles of human nature. The char-| Gospel of Christ. 
| acter of Jesus was real; and if so, Jesus must | will gather strength from the violence of its foes. 


have been what he professed to begthe Son of 
God and the revealer of his mercy and his will to 
mankind. 

I have now completed what I proposed in this 
discourse. I have laid before you some of the 
principal evidences of Christianity. I have aim- 
ed to state them without exaggeration. That an 
honest mind, which thoroughly comprehends them, 
can deny their force, seems to me hardly possible. 
| Stronger proofs may indeed be conceived; but it 





tence and uncompromising energy, his character | is doubtful, whether these could be given in con- 
was the mildest, the gentlest, the most attractive, | sistency with our moral nature, and with the mor- 
ever manifested amung men. It could not have | al government of God. Such a government re- 
been a fiction, for who could have conceived it, | quires, that truth should not be forced on -the 
or who could have embodied the conception in| mind, but that we should be left to gain it, by an 





such a life as Jesus is said to have led, in actions, 
words, manners so natural and unstudied, so im- 
bued with reality, so worthy of the Son of God? 
The great distinction of Jesus was a philan- 
thropy without mixture and without bounds; a 
philanthropy, uniting grandeur and meekness in 
beautiful proportions; a philanthropy, as wise 
as it was fervent, which comprehended the true 
wants and the true good of man, which compas- 
sionated, indeed, his sufferings. from abroad, but 
which saw in his soul the deep fountain of his 
miseries, and labored, by regenerating this, to 
bring him to a pure and enduring happiness. So 
peculiar, so unparalleled was the benevolence of 
Jesus, that it has impressed itself on all future 
times. There went forth a virtue, a beneficent 
influence from his character, which operates even 
now. Since the death of Christ, a spirit of hu- 
manity, unknown before, has silently diftused it- 
self over a considerable portion of the earth. A 
new standard of virtue has gradually possessed 
itself of the veneration of men. A new power has 
been acting on society, which has done more than 
all other causes combined, to disarm the selfish 
passions, and to bind men strongly to one another 
and to God. What a monument have we here to 
the virtue of Jesus! and if Christianity has such 
a Founder, it must have come from Heaven. 
There are other remarkable proofs of the pow- 
er and elevation of the character of Christ. It 
has touched and eonciliated not a few of the de- 
termined adversaries of his religion. Infidelity, 
whilst it bas laid unsparing hands on the system, 
has generally shrunk from offering violence to its 
Author, In truth, unbelievers have occasionally 
borne eloquent testimony to the benignant and 
celestial virtues of Jesus; and I record this with 
pleasure, not only as honorable to Christianity, 
but as showing that unbelief does not universally 
sear the moral feelings, or breathe hostility to 
goodness, Nor is this all. The character of 
Christ has withstood the most deadly and irresist- 
ible foe of error and unfounded claims, | mean, 
Time. It has lost nothing of its elevation by the 
improvements of ages. Since he appeared, soci- 
ety has gone forward,,men’s views have become 
enlarged, and philosophy bas risen to conceptions 
of far purer virtues.than were the boast of anti- 
quity — But, however the human mind may have 


upright use of our understandings, and by con- 
forming ourselves to what we have already learn- 
ed. God might indeed shed on us an overpower- 
ing light, so that it would be impossible for us to 
lose our way; but in so doing, he would anaihi- 
late an important part of our present probation. 
It is then no objection to Christianity, that its ev- 
idences are not the very strongest which might be 
given, and that they do not extort universal as- 
sent. In this respect, it accords with other great 
truths. These are not forced on our belief. Who- 
ever will, may shut his eyes on their proofs, and 
array against them objections. In the measure 
of evidence with which Christianity is accompa- 
nied, I see a just respect for the freedom of the 
mind, and a wise adaptation to that moral nature, 
which it is the great aim of this religion to carry 
forward to perfection. 


I close as I began. Iam not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ; forit is True. It is true; and 
its truth is to break forth more and more glorious- 
ly. Of this ] have not adoubt. I know indeed 
that our religion has been questioned even by in- 
telligent and good men; but this does not shake 
my faith in its divine original or in its ultimate 
| triumphs. Such men have questioned it, because 
|they have known it chiefly by its corruptions, In 
proportion as its original simplicity shall be re- 
stored, the doubts of the well-disposed will yield. 
‘Ihave no fears from infidelity; especially from 
|that form of it, which some are at this moment 
| laboring to spread through our country; | mean, 
| that insane, desperate unbelief, which strives to 
| quench the light of nature as well as of revela- 
| tion, and to leave us, not only without Christ, but 
without God. This I dread no more, than I 
should fear the efforts of men to pluck the sun 
from his sphere, or to storm the skies with the 
artillery of the earth. We were made for reli- 
gion; and unless the enemies of our faith can 
change our nature, they will leave the foundation 
of religion unshaken. The human soul was crea- 
ted to look above material nature. It wants a 
Deity for its love and trust, an Immortality for 
its hope. It wants consolations not found in phi- 
losephy, wants strength in temptation, sorrow, 
and death, which human wisdom cannot minister; 
and knowing, as I do, that Christianity meets 
these deep wants of men, I have no fear or doubt 








| 





ed Christians; but their path, like that of the 
wise men of old who came star-guided from the 
I am not ashamed of the 
It has an immortal life, and 


It is equal to all the wants of men. The greatest 
minds have found in it the light which they most 
anxiously desired. The most sorrowful and bro- 
ken spirits have found in it a healing balm for 
their woes. It has inspired the sublimest virtues 
and the loftiest hopes, For the corruptions of 
such a religion I weep, and I should blush to be 
their advocate; but of the Gospel itself 1 can 
never be ashamed. 


~ ee 


(From the Gospel Banner.) 
Motive for attending Public Worship. 


In the present order and fashion of things, 
(which we think somewhat wrong) no society is said 
to be flourishing or well sustained, unless the 
meetings on the Sabbath are full. Something 
must draw people out fo meeting, or the cause can- 
not be considered to be in a flourishing condition. 
We think this is somewhat wrong, because the 
gathering of numbers at, the meeting house to 
hear the preaching, is not always an evidence that 
the cause is in a healthy state. A cause may die 
amidst numbers, as well as live by means of them. 
A theological mountebank may call out the peo- 
ple—great numbers of the fun loving people ;—a 
fashionable preacher may captivate the devotees 
of fashion and draw them to his congregations ;— 
a minister of novelties may entice men who can 
be moved by some new thing;—and though in all 
these and similar cases great numbers may be 
brought to fill the house of worship, yet really 
there is an absence of that which alone can give 
success and permanent snccess to any good cause. 
Leprous people enough may be brought to swell 
the number of a congregation, to infect and cor- 
rupt the whole body. 

We fear that in some of our Societies there are 
other motives that those of sober religious princi- 
ple which are consulted in the selection of a min- 
ister and in contributions for his support. And 
when such motives are wanting, no preacher will 
long stay in the place. 
virtues of an angel, soon the novelty of his appear- 
ance, his manners and his ideas, will cease to be 
novelties, and then somebody else will be wanted 
Injustice will be done to him—his feelings will be 
hurt,—the best part of the Soctety will be made 
to yield to the idea of change for the sake of keep- 
ing a minority peaceable,—the cause will receive 
a sad shock and finally will die of the very fever 
which it was supposed necessary to excite, in or- 
der to keep the body alive. There is hardly a 
denomination, we are sorry and mortified to say, 
which has so many changes in the local services of 
its ministers as ours; and these changes, we are 
persuaded, in more than half the cases, are pro- 
duced not on account of any fault in the preacher, 
but because certain dead souls in the Soeiety want 
some new person to come along and wake them 
up—for a very short re-attachment to the cause. 
Such things are wrong, and will yet prove a ruin 


to the cause, if something is not seasonably done» 


to check such a mistaken policy. 
In some, Societies, we fear preachers are em- 


If he have the talents and, 
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ployed only as a number of individuals would| men and women govern—and let the others go, if| unconditional promise. It is not, that man shalf' 


employ a lecturer on some literary or other sub- 
ject. They do not consider that there is any con- 
nection formed between them and their pastor— 
rather, their hired preacher; —they want him only 
the few Sabbaths he can contrive to make out 
something new and strange; and when he ceases 
to do this, he may clear out and go where he may 
with his family to get support. This is driving 
many of our best men out of the ministry. The 
evil should be considered well, and measures ta- 
ken to remedy itif possible. 

How few of our ministerial settlements last five 
years? and of those few, fewer still are the cases 
when at the close of the five years, the congrega- 
tions are mucli larger than they were at the com- 
mencement of that term—unless in large towns 
and villages where the.population has greatly in- 
creased. What does this argue? We fear it 
shows a lamentable deficiency of abiding religivus 


ptinciple; and when this is not the grand motive, | 


no caase can long be sustained; nor ough it to be 
sustained; we care not what cause it is. On our 
souls, we wish not to see a Universalist Society live 
a single year, where religious principle is not the 
great motive power (so to speak) in all its opera- 
tions. The success of a Society on any other 
motive, is not the success of Universalism.~ It is 
the success of something else. And then why 
should we care for it? or lament its fall? 


If people go to church asa matter of principle, 
they will not absent themselves on the Sabbath 
either because it storms, or because the old minis- 
ter is expected to preach. On the contrary, for 
these very reasons they will be the more likely to 
go; for they know that their example, if it is 
worth anything, is valuable chiefly to counteract 
the disadvantages of such adverse circumstances. 
It is quite too common, even for pretty good peo- 
ple, te go to meeting only for the sake of hearing 
the preacher; just as they go to a phrenological, a 
mesmeric or other gathering for the sake of hear- 
ing the lecturer. This is wrong. There should 
be other and different motives that should lead 
Universalisis to meeting. They should go to wor- 
ship God in the presence of his people. They should 
go to lake a part themselves (silently it may be) in 
the devotions of the day. The preaching, indeed, 
they expect to hear; but this is a secondary ob- 
ject with them, or at least but one of the grand 
objects with them. We wish we could make ev- 
ery body understand this; for it is necessary it 


should be generally understood, if the friends of} 


our cause would have it flourish and triumph. 


The remark was made to us the other day, that 
in many of our Societies (and we suppose it is 30 


in other denominations,) minorities rather than! 


majorities govern, Out of a Society, say of fifty, 
forty are satisfied with their pastor and would wish 


his continuance with them; but the other ten have | But the moral faith, when applied to God in the! win npn Tinted ianeinahorenre 


lost their zeal through the absence of novelty and 
are clamorous for a changes If they can get rid 
of their old minister and procure Mr. Such-a-one, 
—a great way off, whose rare talents loom up in 
the distance, but whose every day disqualifications 
are not yet known to these ten; why then they 
will go to meeting, subscribe liberally and help aid 
the cause. Well, for the sake of peace and of 
securing their aid, which really is needed, so far 
as pecuniary considerations are concerned, the 
forty yield to the ten, and in fact the ten govern 
the forty. This is a common thing; but is it re- 
publican? Isitright? Oughtthe minority to rule? 
We believe it is better, in the long run, for the 
forty to have their way, and trust luck for the ten 
doing anything or coming to their senses hereaf- 
ter. At any rate, we would not allow men who 
have the worst ideas of policy, to prevail, rather 
than the seber and steady ones. We believe a 
Society of twenty honest, censcientious men and 
women who are willing to do what they can by 
the aid of others—yes, by their aid, not by their 
control—is in a truer state of permanency acd 
success ‘than one of an‘hundred members, if twen- 
ty of that ‘hundred are restless spirits who must 
control the other eighty or else break up the Soci- 
ety. And our advice to our friends every where 
suis—let the subataatial, honest, xirtuous, religious 


they will. The cause is better in its purity | receive\certain facilities whereby he can obtain 
tu with any taint of corruption, the blessing if he will exert himself, or lose it by 
The Orthodox, erroneous as they are in doctrine, ‘his negligence. But it isa work, which God has 
are-in some things wise in their generation. They | promised to do himself by his own power, and in 
consider permanency in the ministerial relation | accordance with his own will and purpose. God 
as of the greatest importance to them. Where do/| made this promise of his own free will, without 
you find a case, often, in which an orthodox Con- | any solicitation; the idea originated with himself; 
gregational clergyman is sent away from his and unless his faithfulness should fail, or he is 
charge, merely because there are some people in| frustrated in his purposes, all the kin#reds of the 
the congregation, or out of it, who can be induced | earth must be blessed in Christ. This is a fact, 
to go to meeting only for the sake of novelty, and |that stands out in bold relief on the scriptures 
therefore they must have anew minister? They|of divine truth, Men may quibble about words, 
allow not of such suicidal folly in their denomina- | but this one fact speaks to the understanding with 
tion. If they have a good minister, and cannot ten fold more eloquence, than the most brilliant 
support him, they let him go with regret; but they ‘talents in literature. Thus we see the justice 
do not expect to be better able to support a stran- land faith of God combine with all his. attributes 
ger because he is a staanger. They hold on to a; for the universal, benefit of man;,and if we are 
good man,—‘‘let well enough alone,”—and make | punished it must be for our own profit. Why 
| the best improvement they can of their privileges. | then should we doubt the faithfulness of God? 
| We will do them the credit too to say, we be-| .O that men would try to imtate their heavenly 
lieve they go to meeting from a sense of duty, and | Father, and live more honest, and faithful. Then 
dont let bad weather or an old friend inthe pulpit, we should be happy here on the earth; for 
keep them away, waiting for a new man to come| where there is the most honesty and fidelity, 
with his goagi stick and push them into the meet-| there is also the most confidence, security, and 
jing house. |happiness. If then the unfaithfulness of our 


Whatever is good even in the Orthodox, we are 
willing to hold up as an example worthy of imita- 
tion. Weare not so prejudiced against them as 
to denounce everything in them as wrong and 
corrupt. Their measures for the support of their 


much long experience. I[t-would be well for us 
to profit by their experience, rather than to suffer 
our cause to be half ruined whilst our experience 
is teaching us what we shall find an equal truth 
for us at the last. We may deride their system 
of operations if we will; as our enemies they are 
willing we should oppose it, for then they know 
we shall not adopt it. They make generous con- 
tributions a duly; and their people do give liber- 
ally, and are never the poorer for ut! According to 
property, the Orthodox, we are persuaded, give 
three times as: much for the support of their er- 
rors, as Universalists do for ourtruth. Is not 
this a cause of humiliation and shame to us?— 
Brethren, let us do better. Let us support the 
cause and the good mes who sustain it, and do 
this from principle rather than from novelty. Then 
should we see our Societies all over the land flour- 
ishing with a steady and a permanent prosperity. 
( Oregmnal. ) 
| The Faith of God pledged for the Salvation of Man. 
The word faith cannot be applied to God in the 
sense of belief, for God can neither believe, hope, 
guess, wish or suspect; because a perfect know!l- 
‘edge of all things and circumstances, past, pres- 
ent, and to come, are eternally present with him. 





|Scriptures, means faithfulness. ‘“ For what if 
}some did not believe? shal! their unbelief make 


|the faith (faithfulness) of God without effect?”— | 


| Although God is omnipotent, yet there is one 
|thing which he cannot do; though men after do it 
[to their shame and injury. Itis impossible for 
|God to lie; because it woald contradict his own 
{nature and character. God cannot be unfaithful 
'to his promises; therefore, the children of men 
}are not consumed. {f God was unfaithful, like 
|mankind, we have no security, either for the pres- 
ent or the future; and the doctrine of endless 
|misery might be fixed on a firm foundation. But 
| that doctrine contradicts every attribute of the 
| Supreme Being. God created mankind, and made 
them entirely dependent on himself; and he prom- 
ised them, in perfect accordance with the relation 
of Creator and creature, that he would bless all 
the nations, all the families, and the kindreds of 
the earth in Christ, the Savior. Are not then, the 
very justice and faithfulness of God pledged to 
the fulfillment of this promise? What if some 
do not believe? Will God lie? Will He be an- 
faithful, because short-sighted mortals doubt?— 
Consider, also, that the word bless, here means 
to make happy; and surely none will pretend that 
any of the kindreds of the earth will be happy in 


misery. Remember, ‘too,‘that this is an, 





cause are well considered, and are the result of 


‘neighbors make us feel unhappy, what must be 
our feelings if we doubt the) fidelity of the Su- 
| preme Being? If we should believe that he will 
jrender endless misery to others, when he has 
| promised to bless them, how can we have confi- 
|dence in him with respect to our own salvation? 
| Notwithstanding the plainness of these conelu- 
| sions, yet there are some, who doubt the trath, 
and say, that as God has not now blessed all man- 
kind in Christ we should conclude he never will, 
But as he has blessed some now with with spiritu- 
al blessings in Christ Jesus, and past by others, 
they conclude it will be sothrough eternity. This 
they do without considering the trearendous im- 
port of their conclusions; viz. that thereby, God 
will falsify his premise! In the winter season, we 
see the trees robbed of their foliage, the grass 
sear and dead, and the earth, instead of bringing 
forth fruit for the sustenance of man and beast, is 
covered with a cold pall of snow; is this evi- 
dence that it will always be so? and thatthe di- 
vine promise, that ‘‘ seed time and harvest shall 
not fail,” prove nugatory? Just so, the fact, that 
all are not now gathered into the fold of Christ is 
| no evidence that they never willbe, But the fact, 
j that God has blessed some with spiritual blessings 





iin Christ, is an earnest proof that God’s promise . 


; Shall be fulfilled; and all the nations, all the fam- 
jilies, and all the kindreds of the .earth shall be 
| blessed in Christ, in his own due me. How con- 
| soling is this great truth! Let us then, feel our 
; trust and confidence in God; and heed not the 
| doctrines of men, that implicate his fidelity. 

E. Brown. 


(Oregenal. ) 
Stray Leaves—No, 7. 
BY CLERICUS, 

UNIVERSALISM RENOUNCED! 

| We often hear our opposers telling what a li- 
'centious doctrine Universalism is, and they often 
| relate as a fact, that certain ones—who are name- 
| less, and townless, as well as stateless, have re- 
nounced the doctrine, and embraced what they 
jcalltruth(?) They then tell their experience, 
‘and relate what they know about the doctrine. 


| Yet, aftar all, it amounts to but little. 
| Here is an anecdote which we cut from an old 
| paper that illustrates the subject well. It is too 
| good to be lost—and isa fair, representation of 
ithe subject. 


|, Acertain Methodist preacher, declaiming before 
| an audience one evening, where he knew there were 
a number of Universalists present, was very positive 
in asserting that “ Universalism led to all manner of 
iniquity.” He stated that for above fifieen years he 
had heen a zealous Universalist, &c. As is usual 
with that class of people ; after he had concluded 
his harangue, he gave liberty for others to speak ; 
when a venerable, well instructed Universalist arose, 
and addressing the speaker, inquired, if he spoke 
from experience when .he.-said 


| 
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'the pulpit-and not in the State’s Prison? Why, sai 

the preacher, somewhat disconcerted, it is true i was 
no worse than the generality of men, but the reason 
of it was, that while I contended for the truth of that 
system, | did not really believe it. 1 knew then as 
-well. as | now do, thatit was alla lie. And yet, says 
the old man, you stated that for fifteen years you bad 


ATCHUAN END REPOSTTORY, 


shall, doubtless, come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him.” (The wise man knows this, 
and labors to provide for the wants of his family; 
bat “ the sluggard who will not plough by reason of 
the cold, shall beg in the harvest, and have nothing.” 
How wisely has God ordained this, that we have 
|nothing unless we labor for it. But we must labor 





been a Universalist. Out of thine own mouth willl} with the husbandman;.there is a world of sin and 
condemn thee, You have proved that you are a liar | wickedness around us: this is our field; and may we 





of death, its consideration will be joyous, will afford 
pleasure: rather than pain. If dh fected an 
the superstitions of men have painted it, we may 
well, we «must of necessity start back from the 
dreadful picture with gloom, horror and frenzy. 
We may well dread that event whieh will introduce 
us to a dark domain of endless wretchedngss. We 
must despair at thought of such a miserable doom. 





now, and that you was a hypocrite then. And since 
you are guilty of such iniquity, and never believed in 
Universalism, it is plain that as far as doctrine bad 
any effect to lead you to licentiousness, Methodism, 
which you then believed, and now preach, and not 
Universalism, made you a bypocrite and liar. I 
advise you, sir, not to preach again, until you have 
embraged some other system which shall correct such 
iniquity as your doctrine has led you into. 

Most truly was he caught with guile—and so it is 
the world over, Let no one declaim against that 
of which he is ignorant, and we shall then keep the 
ninth commandtuent. \ 


( Original.) 
The Season, 

For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing of birds 
is come and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.— 
SoLomon’s Sones ni. Il. 

Winter’s dreary reign is over. He has hied him 
away to the frozen regions of the north, and left the 
cold earth to grow warm, and green, and lovely, 
under the genial influence of Spring. It is but a few 
short weeks since the rivers and streams were all 
bound in their iey chains; the drifted snows lay piled 


in mimic cliffs, towering high over the ways, and | 


rendering them almost impassable; festoons of frost- 
work hung suspended from the trees; aud silence 
reigned in the dim aisles of the forests. Nature’s 
operations seemed suspended, and she herself to be 
locked in the embrace of a death-like sleep. 

Short has been the time since we saw all this; but 
how great the change! 
northern tropie redolent with heat, has, seemingly, 
but looked down apon the earth, and the ‘ snow- 
wreath,” anid the hanging frost, and the cold glittering 
ice-chains have melted away, and the waters are 
again flowing. Again the green herbage springs up 
to cover and clothe the naked and barren earth. The 


bude of the forest-tree are swollen, and some have | the conclusion that all the moral instructions which 


burst out in beautiful pendant blossoms swinging 
lightly on the breeze. The dwellers in the grove 


have returned to us and are trifling their sweet voices | . Lh O08 " 
Animated nature is again | poral riches and the sublimer realities of the second 
' |covenant are signified by gold tried in the fire—true 


in hymns of thanksgiving. 


-at her labor. Already we kave seen the covenant 


bow on the eastern cloud, having the sume blessed | spiritual wealth. Man st 
on its gorgeous colors as when it |! knowledge and in wisdom, 


promise written 
was first “set in the clouds as a token of the ever-| 
lasting covenant which God established between | 
himself and every fiving creature”; and we have | 
heard the ‘voice of the Almighty thundered in the 
heavens, and have seen his lightnings lighten the | 
world. Jn all these changes do we not see the-hand | 
of Him who knoweth the ordinances of heaven? | 
This cannot be the work of chance. Why, if such | 
be the case, does not winter happen to come twice in 
a year? It might as well happen so, as that the 
seasons should follow in wegular coursc But we 
know it is the work of the Lord, and weit may it 
seem marvellous in our eyes. It is He atene that 
‘saith to the snow, Be thou on the earth; likewise 
to the small rain, and to the great rain of his strength. 
He giveth snow like wool: he seattereth the hoar 
frost like ashes. He casteth forth his ice like morsels: 
who can stand before his cold?” But when they 
have accomplished that which was appointed them, | 
then, “* He sendeth out his word and mefteth them: | 
he causeth his wind to blow, and the waters flow.” 

The changes of the seasons teach to the thoughtful | 
a lesson which cannot be learned from books. 
a lesson of the Almighty’s special teaching. 
that has contemplated the desolation of the winter’s 
chilling reign, has not been reminded of the cold, 





dreary, drenmless grave? And when the heart is, 


saddened by these’reflections, how glowing comes the 
language of Spring! When every green thing of 
the earth renews its life, and springs up in beauty, it 
tells us, in language that cannot be mistaken, that the 
grave shall not always be our vesting-place. It tells 
us that the soul shall arise, and be clothed upon with 
a heavenly body—that there is, beyond this, an end- 
less and blissful existence, to which the tomb is the 

& portal. And if for one, why not for all? 
his is peculiarly a season for joy and delight to 
those who have pined in poverty and want throngh 
the comfortiess winter. ‘Their hearts are again filled 
with hope, and they look forward to better days. 
Now the husbandman commences his fabors ; he 
prepares the ground for the seed, sows it, and 
patiently waits for the coming harvest; and be will 
not wait in vain. He has the promise that * he that 
forth and weepetb, bearing precious seed, 


The sun haviog neared the | 


|cease to exist in their present constitution. 


*Tis | indisputable evidence of this fact. ‘ lace 
Who | vegetables which lend such charms to nature, which, | prayer where it must be honest with itself, and honest 


| But when we look upon this event as reasonable 
|‘tlabor to the pulling down of the strong holds of beings, when we consider it in view of that light 
|vice, and the building up of the Redeemer’s king- | which gleains out so radiantly from the revelations 
| dou. Lenetra. (of our God, surely we can discover nothing in the 
|view to occasion sadness, nothing which ought to 
| produce alarm. Did we histen to the voice of reason, 
| it would teach as that death is an institution of ovr 
| It is not our purpose, in this article, to treat upon benevolent Creator, that life without it woukl become 
jearthly riches, though when they are clung to so, 4 grievous burden, and hence it is rather desirable 
itnuch as to do away a disposition to do good, to|than dreadful. Such would surely be the voice of 
jadminister to the wants of the needy, and to aid in | feason on this subject and could its instructions be 
| support of the preaching of the Gospel, it is very far beard, could its pleadings be understood and reahzed, 
\trom being as it should be. And this is, evidently, |Could its dictations be followed by the great mass of 
quite too much the case. But that the new and better en, how many sorrows would cease! how many 
covenant is represented by expressions which denote | tears of bitter anguish would be dashed from grief- 
wealth or riches is a truth clearly set forth in the | stricken eyes! 
|New Testament. And it is not necessary to go into, But, let us turn to our most holy religion. Let us 
a labored argument to prove it. ‘The faithful heralds go to the revelation of God for tight on this subject. 
and servants of God, called it the riches of His | Let us learn what views were entertained of it, with 
goodness—the riches of His grace—the riches of His , what feeiings it was regarded, by those holy men 
glory—the riches of His wisdom and knowledge—| Who spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit. 
jdurable riches, and unsearchable riches. Now the | W hat is death in the light of revelation? ‘* To die,” 
truth being established, that the Gospel is designated |s@ys an inspired peaman, “is gain.” The same 
iby the term riches, and as temporal riches are used |lu:ninous writer declares, on unother occasion, a 
\in the writings of the apostles to represent the | sentiment of kindred import, in shis memorable lav- 
spiritual and immortal riches of the kingdom of grace | guage—“ For he that is dead is freed from sin.” 
figuratively, the conclusion is very plain and easy, | And once more he speaks, as with a voice tuned from 
that whatever is used by them figuratively to set forth | Gabriel’s trumpet—* Behold I show you a mystery: 
the Gospel, may, without the least impropriety, be | we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, 
jembraced under the same term. Hence we may re&t|in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
assured that whenever the first covenant is spoken | trump, (for the trumpet shall sound,) and the dead 
of, as a figure of the gospel, it may with as much shall be raised incorruptible.””| What then is death? 
| propriety be signified by temporal riches, as the new | Compared with life, it is gain. It is freedom from 
and better covenant can by that of a spiritual and |sin. It leads to incorruptibility,—is the entrance to 
divine inheritance. But to show that the first covenant immortality. 
}with all its services, was a figure or shadow of a ‘* Who then would live alway, away from his God ? 
better dispensation and a more sublime and exalted | Away from yon Heaven, that blissful abode, 
j service of the Gospel, the reader is cordially invited | Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright plains, 
to peruse St. Paul’s epistle to the Hebrews, where| And the noon-tide of glory eternally reigns.” 
j he devotes the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th chapters of that Ought we then todread idleath? Should we tremble 
jepistle, iv confirmation of the fact. We are led to | and turn pale in view of that which reason proves 
necessary and revelation pronounces gain? O no. 
Let us wait for it patiently and endure it gladly, 
believing that it unfolds to. us the gate of heaven, 
and through it we shall pass to the felicities of God’s 
more immediate presence. 
**O my Creator! when thy will 
Shall stretch this frame on earth’s cold bed, 
Let this belief sustain me still, 
Till thought, sense, memory, all are fled. 
And, grateful for what thou may’st give, 
No tear shall.dim my fading eye; 
That *twas thy pleasure I should live, 
That ‘tis thy mandate I should die.”’ 
MELANCTHON. 


(Original. ) 
Wealth or Riches. 


God communicated to man, are signified by wealth 
or riches. And that the legal instructions of the first 
dispensation are denoted by the possession of tem- 





Man should become rich in grace, | 
This was the char- 
acter of him who taught as never man taught. Yet | 
he had no princely mansion to dwell in, be had no | 
abiding place, but was a poor way-faring inan, and | 
had not where to lay his head. This was the con- | 
dition of Jesus Christ, who had a name above every 

name. He labored for the purification of the human 
heart. And as the glory of God was consistent with 
the highest happiness of man, he labored, suffered | 

and died for its advancement. And in this way he | Cannot be Prayed for. 
came into possession of true spiritual riches and | Believe as some men acquiescently may,relative to 
immortal wealth. May the Gospel be as gold tried la portion of their fellow beings suffering the dread- 
in the fire to all who profess to be followers of Christ. | ful retribution contended for; freely talk of it as 
May every rational and intelligent creature become | they may; proclaim it in the pulpit as they may, and 
acquainted with its purity, and realize that it is the call upon mankind to believe it; yet when the soul 
riches of the goodness of God. 'is brought down before its. maker in prayer; when it 
“ee ee needs must be true; when it dare not assume the ar- 
( Original. ) i . ‘ 

|rogance so prevalent in the world; then it cannot 

Death. pray for it. No! in that solemn hour, when truth 

How much soever men may dread death, still it is | must be told to the Great Creator; when no selfish 
certain. A time will arrive when all who live must | ends dare be sought; when the soul feels what it ut- 
Every | ters, it quails then in beseeching such a dvcom upon a 
thing seen around us, conveys to our minds the most | single worm of the dust. But why cannot men pray 
The trees and | for it? It is because the soul is placed in a position in 


sie (Oregmnal.) 


\in their season, discover such inimitable specimens | with its God; where it dare not ask but what is in ac- 
of beauty and sublimity, are finally robbed of all| cordance with the will of heaven, and what it be- 
i their enchanting power, rendered sear and desolate, | lieves; and the fact that the soul cannot pray for such 
land driven away to perish beneath the merciless | a retribution, is proof that it cannot be true,nor should 
| peltings of winter’s dreary storms. ‘The inferior | be believed, nor preached, and proof, too, that the 
janimals, after answering the ends of their creation | soul does not believe it when it is honest with itself; 
‘and living out the brief period of their existence, | fur if it dil believe*it, and believe the Divine Being 
| yield up their lives and are seen no more forever. | would inflict it, it would pray for it as vaturally, and 
| In fine, mutation, decay and death are written on all | as being in accordance with truth, and the will of the 
created things. And amid this universal destruction, | Most High. But it shrinks then, aye, and under the 
man must also die. He cannot “tive alway.” His | weight of truth. It cannot nerve itself up to such 
limits are set,—his* bounds are fixed,—his hour is | cruelty even in totally depraved hearts, as is claimed 
appointed,—and beyond it he cannot go. Like the | for mankind by our ciffering brethren, and certainly 
grass shall he pass away. Like the trees must he | a totally depraved being could i for it if any being 
go and mingle with bis kindred dust.—But should a | could. But it faulters then; and I consider such fact 
knowledge of this truth produce fear and alarm? | a beautiful point in the catalogue of realities against 
Should a realization of his mortality so affright and | the truth of such punishment. It is a point which 
disturb him as to render bis existence useless and | fixes the soul in an honest position, from which it 
opressive? Certainly not. {t should be a source of | cannot escape. And such punishment cannot come 
enjoyment. {t ought to be an occasion of gladness, }come from God, nor emanate from on high; and it is 
exaltation and thanksgiving. If we form right views ‘a consoling thought that it cannot. 
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For the Young Foiks. 





(From Graham’s Magazine. ) 
Lighting the Candle at Both Ends. 
BY F. E. F., AUTHOR OF “* PRIZE STORIES,” ETC, 


ilk happiag bird, wee helpless thing, 
‘That in the merry months 0’ spring 
Delighted me to-hear thee sing, 
What comes o’ thee ? 
Whare wilt thou cow’r thy chittering wing, 
An’ close thy ee? urns. 


“And now, how do you like my house, Aunt 
- Ainslie?” asked Mrs. Ashland, as she descended the 
stairs with the old lady, atter having shown her every 
nook and corner ef her new establishment. 

“It is very handsome—very convenient,” replied 
her aunt quietly. [ rey 

« And the furniture of these rooins is pretty, is it 
not? ‘They are so much larger than the rooms of the 
other house that I was obliged to get new for the 
parlors. But as | wanted some more for up stairs, | 
put the old furniture in the bed-rooms, where it looks 
very well, and purchased the new for these rooms. 
Ashland told me te get what I wanted, and I thought, 
while I was about it, it was better to do the thing 
handsomely, so that we should not require any thing 
more for some yearsio come. If I did not new fur- 
nish dowa stairs 1 must have done so up; so, you 
see, after all, it did uot make much difference in 
expense.” 

rs. Ainslie madt no reply to this remark, for, as 
she glanced at the new mirrors and rich carpets, she 
felt that she could not in conscience agree with her 
neice. She merely said—“ It is in perfect taste. All 
in excellent keeping.” But, althoagh her language 
was that of praise, her looks and tones were so grave, 
that her commendation had rather the air of blame 
than admiration. 

« { was quite surprised,” she continued, ‘ when 
you wrote to me that you had moved. You did not 
- talk of it when | was here last.” 

«« No,” replied Mrs. Ashland, ‘it was rather a sud- 
den thing. Mr. Ashland happened to walk home one 
day with Mr. Franklin, who was building this row 
of houses upon speculation, and he proposed to my 
husband finishing one for him. Charles mentioned 
the subject te me, and, of course, 1 was nothing loth, 
for we wasted a dining-reom sadly. When we 
came to leek at the house, we found it rather larger 
than we expected, but Mr. Ashland said that was a 
good fault, and, as we were settling for life, it was 
not worth while to let two or three thousand dollars, 
more or less, interfere with our being permanently 
established to our satisfaction. A good house, too, 
he says, is always worth the price, and, upon the 
whole, he did not think he could invest his money 
better. So we closed with Mr. Franklin’s offer at 
once. Yeu may suppose how busy [ have been 
since. It seemed as lee never could get the work- 
men out of the house; and what with them, and 
several disappointments about the furniture,{ thought 
‘I never should be settled.” 

«There must be certainly a good deal of trouble in 
making such a change,” remarked Mrs. Ainslie. 

«* There is,” replhed Mrs. Ashland, “ But ‘the labor 
one delights in physics pain.’ [ was so pleased with 
the house, and all, that I did not mind the trouble.” 

“ You seemed very well satisfied down town, when 


1 was last with you,” observed Mrs. Ainslie dryly. 


“4 was,” answered her niece. “The years [ 
passed in that house have been among the happiest 
of my life. When I went through it for the last time, 
I could almost have wept to think it was for the last 


time. And yet how gur feelings change with cir- 
cumstances, Now, that lam here, Lactually wonder 


how I could have existed there so long. This situa- 
tion is so pleasant, and the house so cheerful and 
convenient, that I really look back upon the other, 
with its long dark entries and small parlors, with 
amazement, to think how I could have been so con- 
tented. But I have not shown you my pantries,” 


continued Mrs, Ashland; “you must take a peep 


into them, for they are my chief pride and comfort. 
Opening out of the dining-room, from which you see 
the stairs run right down to the kitchen. That was 


my idea.’’ 5 7 
« Excellentiy planned,” said Mrs. Ainslie. ‘* No- 


thing could be more perfect. But whodo you expect 
to dinner, Anne?” inquired her aunt, as she glanced 


at the table and side-tables, 

«¢ No one, that [ know of,” replied Mrs. Ashland. 
«* But { have always acouple of extra places. Mr. 
Ashiand likes to bring in a friend now and then, and 
so I have the table prepared for one or two besides 
eurselves. To me it is the pleasantest way of enter- 


taining; and Charles is very fond of company in this 


social way.” daish 

‘‘ There is no doubt of its being the most agreeable 
style of receiving your frianda," cepure Mrs. Ainslie, 
wth a slight accent upor the * agreeable.” 





“ Yes,” replied her niece, “and not an expensive 
one either.” 

I don’t know that; I should. hardly think it eco- 
nomical,” remarked Mrs. Ainslie, ‘to keep a table 
at which you can have two or three gentlemen un- 
expectedly every day. I should think it somewhat 
expensive in the a 

“No,” replied Mrs. Ashland carelessly, “ it does 
not make much difference. One or two dishes added 
to your ordinary fare does not amount to much, And 
now,” said she, ‘let us return to the drawing-room. 
Mr. Ashland will be im presently, and [ make it a 
point to be always there to receive him. ‘There, try 
that new arm-chair,” continued Mrs. Ashland, as she 
wheeled a most luxurious seat toward her aunt. “Is 
it not comfortable?” and seating herself on a low 
ottoman, she continued to chat in the happiest tone 
of spirits of her domestic affairs until her husband 
entered, 

Mr, Ashland was a very clever man, at the beight 
of his profession. He was making a handsome in- 
come, though he could not be called rich, for never 
having been a careful, thrifty man, he had laid ~8 





little or nothing. Prosperous and social, his man- 

ners were particularly pleasant; apd when seated at | 
his hospitable table, with his pretty, animated young 

wife opposite to him, was about as happy as a man | 
is capable of being, and as agreeable a host as one | 
may meet in a lifetime. 

* Anne,” said he, as he took his place opposite her, 
‘the Leavensworths are in town. 1 met him acci- 
deotally this morning. ‘They have been here a fort- 
night, he tells me. i wish you would call—and you 
may as well invite them to dinner.” 

«Very well, [ will,” she replied. 
ask to meet them?” 

+ I did not think of asking any one to meet them,” | 
he said. ‘ Is thatnecessary? They are plain, quiet 
country people, you know.”’ 

* Just those who want fashionable parties,” re- 
turned his wife, laughing. ‘ ‘They come to town to 
see fine people, and tell about them when they go 
home. So we had better ask the Fitzwillings at the 
same time. We owe them some attention, and so 
we may as well kill two birds with one stone while 
we are about it.” 

“ True enough,” said her husband. ‘ Besides, I 
want to invite Henderson and Emmett; so write them 
notes when you send the rest ot the invitations.” 

“If you are going to make a regular dinner of it,” 
returned Mrs. Ashland, “we may as well include 
the Lowndes.” 

** Very well,” said her husband, So a “ regular 
dinner” was quickly arranged, as a matter of ordinary 
occurrence, and the next morning invitations issued. 

The day of the expected party, Mrs. Ainslie, who 
had come to town with rather primitive notions, was 
somewhat surprised, as she entered the parlor, to 
find her niece occupied with ber flowers, instead of 
being in her pantry or kitchen, which she supposed 
the natural location of the mistress of the mansion on 
a fete day, and expressing some such idea, Mrs. 
Ashland eer 

*O no, I have nothing to do. 1 have given my 
orders. Joseph knows as well as 1 do what is 
wanted when we have company.” 

‘* And is your cook equal to the desert, &c., without 
your superintendence?” 

** My dear aunt,” replied Mrs. Ashland, smiling, 
‘we are not in the country, but live in the blessed | 


city of restaurateurs and confectioners, where we 


have only to give orders.” 

** And pay for them!*? added Mrs. Ainslie. 

«Yes, money does every thing in the city,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Ashland carelessly. ‘‘ And its ‘ labor- 
saving’ qualities are to me its chiéf value.” 

Mrs, Ashland’s present style of easy, luxurious, 
living was so superior to her former mode of life, | 
and so different from any thing Mrs. Ainslie had ever | 
been accustomed to, that she was confounded by the | 
elegance of all that surrounded her. There was a, 
kind of careless laisser aller tone prevailing that 
quite passed her comprehension. 


A * grand dinner” would to her have been a great, 


affair, but to her niece it seemed quite an every-day 
event—and the dinner itself really dazzled her, The 
full dress guests, the floods of light, the china, glass, 
servants, aj], was in a style she had never seen before. 
In fact it was actually oppressive toher. Mrs. Ash- 
land, however, beautifully dressed and in high spirits, 
looked the proper presiding geniug of such a scene, 
que unconscious of the grave and even mournful 
thoughts that were passing through her aunt’s mind, 
in the midst of all the gaiety that surrounded her. 
he morning following the party, after Mrs. Ash- 


land had fully discussed the guests, conversation, and 
other trifles that mark such an event, there ensued a 


pause, which was broken by Mes. Ainslie’s me 


“My dear Anne, do you think all this is right?” 
Right!” repeated Mrs. Ashland, looking up in 


‘© Who shall I 








—" 


aera: my dear, but I cannot see you in allipro- 
lity laying op misery for your future years, with 
out uttering a warning word.” 

‘* My dearest aumt,” replied Mrs. Ashland, * a 
surely do vot think there is any harm in going into 
society and receiving it at home?” 

“No, my love, it is the expense to which I allude, 

for you must be aware you bave changed your man- 
ner of living very materially since vas last with 
ip You were not without society in —— street, 
y 8 you never gave such dinners as that of yester- 
ay. ‘ 
**Oh no,” replied Mrs. Ashland; ‘in those small 
plain rooms, it would have been absurd—in fact out 
of the question. But in other respects it is about the 
same.” 

** Pardon me, my dear ; you have more servants.” 

‘* [ have not one,” interrupted Mrs. Ashland eager- 
ly, ‘that is not necessary. You must remembér, my 
dear aunt, how much larger this bouse is than the 
other; we require more here than we did there—and 


indeed I think it is the best economy to keep good 


servants, and enough of them to do the work properly, 
otherwise things go to ruin for want of care ; and, 


after all, what is the expense of a couple of women, 


more or less?” 

* Not very great, grant you,” replied Mrs. Ainslie, 
‘if that were all. But every thing, your véry style 
of dress is altered.” 

** Charles likes to see me well dressed,” replied her 
niece, “ and to tell the truth I have a little weakness 
in that respect myself. And really 1 do not think it 
would be worth while for me to be economizing in 
such small matters, which my husband would not feel 
or even know at'the end of the year. What would 
all my pioaching and saving amount to? I should 
make myself very uncomfortable, and save, maybe, a 
few hundreds. And where would be the use? If 
Ashland were a different man from what he is the 
case would be altered. But you know he works hard 
and loves to spend freely—he is the most generous 
man alive, and, if you will, somewhat extravagant. 
My economies never could keep pace with his ex- 
penses if I tried ever so hard; so t may ds well have 
the comfort of the money while it is going.” 

**[t is because your husband is, as you say, expen- 
sively and even extravagantly inclined, Anne, that I 
now speak to you seriously on the subject,” said her 
aunt. ‘If he were a prudent, careful man, the re- 
sponsibility of your manner of living would not rest 
upon you as heavily as it now does. It is a wife’s 
duty, as far as she is sensible of them, and as far as 
it is possible, to supply the wants—and I may say— 
weaknesses of her husband.” 

‘* Pray, my dear aunt,” said Mrs. Ashland, turning 
pale, ‘do not.throw such a load of responsibility on 
me, for whatican Ldo? If Charles is a little extrav- 
agant, | really think he has a right to be so, for he 
works hard and earns reputation as weil as money. 
He is making an excellent income, and if it is his 
pleasure to spend it I donot think 1 have any right to 
interfere, And interfere as | might, [ could do little 
but tease him.” 

“Don’t say that, Anne,” replied Mrs, Ainslie, 
gravely. ‘ ‘l’here is no telling the influence a woman 
can and does exert over the man that loves her, and 
as a wife and mother she is bound to use that influ- 
ence wisely and for the good of all.” 

‘Tearystarted in Mrs, Ashland’s eyes as she said— 


“Let me make him happy, and don’t ask me to fret 


| his noble spirit about trifles. He has fully earned all 


he now enjoys. He did not marry young or impru- 
dently, and [ cannot think it is for me to check his 
enjoyment of the present.”? 

*s My dearest child,”’ rejoined Mrs. Ainslie earnest- 


ly,”* you have touched upon the very point that strikes 
me the most painfully in this matter. When | look 
at your husband, now past the meridian of life, and 
think of the young family that surrounds him, | feel 
forcibly the heavy changes that must fall upon them 


in the due course of time, should any thing happen 
to Mr. Ashland.” 


_ Oh don’t talk of it,” exclaimed Mrs. Ashland pas- 
sionately; “it 1 lose my husband, may T aud my 


children lie down in the grave with him,” 


‘‘ Dearest Anne,” said her aunt, “ you talk wildly. 
Grief and despair would often make us gladly quit this 
world. But that cannot be—we are not te ‘eee it at 
our option, and while we are here, we all have duties 
to perform. It is for your children’s sake I would 


have you look to the future,” 


“T do not want wealth for my children,” replied 
Mrs. Ashland earnestly. ‘ Let my boys tread in their 
Feaher's footsteps—I desire nothing more, and he be- 
gan With nothing.” 

** You may not require wealth for them, Anne,” re- 


plied Mrs. Ainslie gravely, ‘ but independence it is 


the duty of every parent to secure, if possible, to their 
offspring. You know not the misery, and more; the 


temptations the young are exposed to when cast too 


surprise; ‘* what is net right?” i ain Jex- 
Pre Is rig | early upon a friendless world te struggle for .an ex 


style in which you are living—you must 


‘or t Ives. Your hushband’s noble cha- 
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racter and superior talents have carried him bravely | husband “ was not afraid of Aunt Ainslie,” and then | Mr. Ashland’s brain refused at last to 
through the ordeal; but su does not so surely Bs conversation which had disturbed her so much, | toil ~ In the height of bis reputatica and hap- 
‘aded aimost completely from her mind. In fact they 


attend all who are feft to d pend upon themselves. 
You certainly would not wish your children to en- 
counter unnecessary suffering—and suffering, too, 
that you could ward off from them.” 

“Ob no! God forbid,” and tears burst from Mrs. 
Ashland’s eyes—‘* how wretched you have made me. 


were a pleasure loving couple, and rarely commenc- 
ed any expense that one or the other did not say— 
«© Well, while we are about it, we may as well add 
so and so,” and to Mrs. Ainslie it seemed they were 
‘‘ about it”? almost all the time, She said nothing, 
What can [ do? must I sacrifice my husband to my | however, aware that as her advice would not be 
children?” | followed, she had no right to make herself disagree- 

‘* By no means,” replied Mrs. Ainslie. “ You need | able by offering it; and so things went on as usual— 
run in neither extreme. You lived happily and not} Mrs. Ashland often lamented over her “ poor hard 
jmprudently in —— street; the great error was to| worked husband,” but it never occurred to her that 
leave there; but a handsome house and furniture is| she might, by prudence and economy, lessen ina 
woman’s natural weakness, I think; therefore, Anne, | great measure the necessity for the unwearying toil 





| 





Ido not blume so much as lament the move.” 

“ The difference of rent is not much,” said Mrs. 
Ashland, looking up with a brighter expression. 

‘It is not that only, Anne, but larger rooms bring 
other expenses.’ You own yourself you never would 
have entertained in the other house as you do here.” 

* You would not have us move back, would you?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Ashland with some alarm, in the 
midst of her grief, in her tone. 

“No,” replied her aunt; ‘* but [ would have you 
live here us you did there.’ If you have made an error 
do your best to retrieve it.” 

Mrs. Ashland breathed more freely. ‘“ I suppose 
you are right,” she said sadly —* I willdo what I can 
although it chiefly lies with Ashland. He is more 
expensive in his tastes than you are aware of. And 
after all, the difference of our expense here is not 
so very great as you think; they do not amount to 
much more.” 

“If the difference were put out for the. benefit of 
your children, Anne, in ten years it would amount to 
an independence for them.” 

‘Pll do what I can,” again repeated Mrs. Ash- 
land, mournfully; “ though what that may be I can- 
not tell,” 

‘At least you need not light the candle at both 
ends,” replied her awit, “for if you do, depend upon 
it you will live bitterly to repent it.” 

And here the conversation was interrupted, and 
not again resumed. It lay heavy, however, at Mrs. 
Ashland’s heart, and, as usual, she could not rest until 
she had told her husband all about it. To her sur- 
prise he only laughed as she began, quite amused at 
the idea, as he said, of ** her petty economies making 
a fortune for the children.” 

“ But I am not surprised at your poor aunt, who 
can hardly keep body and soul together, thinking we 
are on the high road to ruin,” he continued—* and 
pore in the county, too, think the whole world can 

bought for ten thousand dollars. And so you are 
to make up in your caps and ribbons for all my ex- 
travagancies, are you? Well, thag’s right,” he con- 
unued, smiling in the earnest face upturned to his— 
“there’s no telling how soon I may want your two- 
and-sixpeaces, Anue.” ; 

Bat as she proceeded with her aunt’s fears for their 
children’s future, and the hint of his not living for- 
ever, his countenance darkened and he said, almost 
angrily — : 

“ What nonsense it is fer old women to meddle 
with other people’s affairs. Just as if every body 
does not understand their own business best. And 
tell your aunt, Anne, that if the candle is to be burnt 
out you may as well have yourend of itas not. Con- 
found the old woman, for making you look so dismal, 


love, And so she has been burying me—I have a 


great mind to tell-her—” but whether be meant to 
tell her that he was immortal, (for it was chiefly the 
cutting him off that nettled him so,) did not transpire, 
as he did not finish his sentence, but changed it for— 
“Come, let us have tea early. To-night, you know, 
the opera opens, and | want you to go with me.” 

“ Oh not to-night, Charles.” 

“Why not to-night?” he asked; “I have taken a 
hox for the season, aud it commences to-night. you 
know.” 


Mrs. Ashland hesitated for a moment and then 
said— 


“1 would rather not go while Aunt Ainslie is with 


us. She will think so much of it.” 

“Pooh!” said he, * let her think what she likes,” 
and the door opened just at that moment and Mrs, 
Ainslie entering, Mr. Ashland said cordially— 

* Wont you go to the opera with us this evening, 
my'dear madam? We have a box, so you won’t be 


crowded, and | dare say will be amused, and if Anne 
Will only hurry tea a little we shall be there in ex- 
cellent time.” 

Mrs. Ashland cast a half fearful deprecating look 


at her aunt, as much as to say, “ you see it is not my 
fault; he will do it,” and rung for the tea equipage, 
and ordered the carriage as her husband desired. 


One or two feeble efforts more on the part of Mrs. 


Ashland in the cause ef economy, which, if the truth 


Were known, were made chiefly because she didnot 
like to run into any new expense just under her 
aunj’s eye, and which were decided failures, for her 


|over which she sentimentalized sou prettily. For in 
‘truth the expenses of their establishment were such, 
| that with the utmost efforts on his part, Mr. Ashland 
|could just make out to meet them—as to laying up, 
\that was quite out of the question, and indeed the 
| idea never seemed to cross the mind of either husband 
or wife. Although now ppon the downward path of 
life, Mr. Ashland was still in the full vigor of all his 
powers, both mental and physical, and entered into 
the pleasures of social intercourse and domestic ties, 
with as keen a zest as he coulil have done twenty 
years before; perhaps more so—the very fact of his 
having married late in life and experienced for so 
many years the cheerless life of a bachelor, who had 
his way to make in the world by himself, may have 
been one of the chief cau<es of his lively enjoyment 
of the present. But be that as it may, life seemed to 
him just opening her brilliant noon-day, while he 
forgot that the shadows of evening must soon be 
closing around him. In short he seemed to have that 
feeling of immortality that men of strong frames and 
active minds are apt to indulge in, and although, as an 
abstract fact, he believed in death, yet it was as one 
in which he had a very distant if any interest. Mrs. 
Ashland was much his junior, and a very pretty 
woman. She was very proud of her husband’s talents 
and station, and loved him with the enthusiastic af- 
fection a woman only feels when her pride and im- 
agination, as well as her heart, are deeply touched. 
She had been, as she said, perfectly happy during the 
first three or four years of her married life, when they 
had lived chiefly for themselves, and seen little society 
save a few of @er husband’s professional friends; but 
now that the sphere was enlarged, it must be con- 
fessed that the spirit of youth, beauty and vanity was 
found as wide awake in the heart of the young wife, 
as it could have been had she still been upon her 
‘‘ preferment.” A pretty woman, very much admired 
abroad, and very much indulged at home, is apt to 
enjoy the world even if she is not endowed with a 
peculiarly pleasure loving spirit; but when she has 
this to add, and crowning all, a proud and happy 





heart, her state comes as near to perfect bliss as this 
nether region can afford. She loved her children 
passionately, and would have laid down her life to 
serve or save them; but it never occurred to her that 
to lay down her carriage and give up some of her 





superfluous pleasures, would have been a more sim- 
ple and effectual means of doing so, than to die for | 
them. Mrs. Ashland did not mean to be selfish, and | 
would have been shocked and indignant at the accu | 
sation; and, as for her husband, he was the most 
generous and disinterested of human beings—and yet | 
what was the result of their warm feelings and | 


thoughtless conduct? Selfishness itself could not; 


ihave done worse. They enjoyed the present and let! 


j the future take care of itself; and no neglected | 


changeliog turns in after years with greater bitterness | 
upon those who should have cared for it in childhood, | 
than does the Future on those who neglected it in the | 
Present. 





true, that the remembrance of Mrs, Ainslie’s warning 
voice did now and then flit across her niece’s memory, 


economy that was so out of keeping with the rest of | 


| her expenditures, that it generally ended in costing :| 
| her more than her usual mode of careless self-indul- 


gence, to the great amusement of her bushand, who 


expense, one of these experiments. The result on | 
her part, was a renewal of faith in her husband’s 
axiom, *‘ that the best economy is a good thing,” never 
dreaming that there is a better in not enjoying alZ the | 
" i things ” of this life. But experience is the 
only teacher worth any thing, and it is wonderful how 


little her hest pupils learn even from her. Let the 
best disciplined of us commence life over again with 


race, with all its added knowledge, would be run in 
veg nearly the old tracks. 
utto return to Mrs. Ashland. A few years, as we 


have said, of perfect happiness passed, and then the 
sun of her prosperity suddenly sank from the horizon, 
Overtasked nature will sometimes, as it were indig- 


nantly resent her wrongs, and strike back upon those 
who have dared too long to trifle with her strength. 











never failed to treasure, as one of his best jokes at her’ new le-teguadio hy juet ebete they hedoaleed ae held 


piness he was struck,down with apoplexy... 

The a oy of the public a universal. 
The daily prints teemed with eulogies; societies wore 
crape and sent “ resolutions ” of condolence to his 
berenved widow. And what did that avail? Wild 
with grief, Mrs. Ashland was beyond the flattery of 
such consolation. She gave herself up in the first 
anguish of her affliction to despair, and thought misery 
could not touch her deeper, 

But the world will roughly intrude in times of the 
heaviest sorrow, and then oftentimes there is found a 
** lower depth ” in the “ lowest deep.” 

Mr. Ashland’s affairs were now to be looked into, 
and those who took upon themselves the friendly 
office of executors, soon found no estate to administer 
upon. Mrs. Ashland first learned the fact with a 
dejected andalmost stupid indifference, for the words 
conveyed to her no adequate idea of their conse- 
quences. But something must be done, and by the 
time she was roused to a full sense of her situation, 
the sensation that her great bereavement had called 
forth from a sympathizing public had passed away 
with the crape “ to be worn thirty days.” Blame was 
now mingled with praise, when the talents of the 
husband and loveliness of the wife were recalled, and 
people wondered how others could be so mad in their 
prosperity as not to provide for their families. ‘The 
charges of vanity and extravagance were now laid 
at the door of Mrs. Ashland, by those who formerly 
had talked only of her spirit and beauty; and grave 
and heavy censure upon the recklessnes of her hus- 
band even reached the ear, to pierce the heart of his 
sorrowing wife—and then came that saddest of 
changes, the breaking up of a family. 

Mr. Ashland‘s kindness had not been all thrown 
away upon ungrateful friends, for there were those 
who now stepped nobly forward to assist his bereaved 
offspring. But alas! what can even the kindest 
offer dependence, and though sheltered with her 
youngest darling under a sister’s hospitable roof, Mrs. 
Ashland, with a breaking heart, was called upon to 
part with her other treasures, to those who would 
take them; ‘* wee hapless things.” 

Oh with what anguish did the once neglected words 
of Mrs. ‘Ainslie haunt, with never ceasing remorse, 
her unhappy niece— 

** Anne, if you light the candle at both ends depend 
upon it, you will live bitterly to repent it.” 


‘THE WATCHMAN. 
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“Universalists and Unitarians.” 
Such is the heading of an interesting article in the 
Trumpet, of March 7th. We agree with the editor that, 
‘* Whether the Unitarians follow the Universalists, or the 


Universalists the Unitarians, 


is not a matter for grave 
discussion.’” 


Attention is invited to another point. It 
appears that a writer in the Christian Register had stated, 
that a great change had taken place in the Universalist 


ministry, within ten years, in favor of future retribution, 


So it reads in short metre. This is denied in the Trumpet. 
The editor is sustained in his denial, by the concurring 
opinion of that strong brother, S. R. Smith, as previously 
given in the Utica Magazine, and the Trumpet. Bro. 
Smith admits that a large majority of Universalists 


So some years of perfect happiness passed. *Tis| formerly believed in that doctrine, and that no general 
| change of opinion had taken place. Speaking of such 


and occasionally it influenced her to some piece of | Change, as alleged in the Register, Br. Whittemore says, 


‘* This is not true. The Universalists were originally all 
believers in future retribution. Subsequently there arose 


a difference of opinion on this point, some avowing and 
some disavowing that doctrine. The Universalists stand 


years.’’ This 1s a candid and frank statement, whether 
it is strictly correct, in every particular, or not. My 
opinion is, that between those who avow the sentiment 


| of future retribution, and those who disavow it, there is 
\¢ middle class, consisting of those who have not con- 


| sidered the subject of sufficient importance to investigate 
the same feelings, and we fear much that the new | it, so as to come to a definite, settled opinion, on one side 


or the other: And Br. W. will not oppose thisview. He 
has, heretofore, made the same distinction by his» own 


pen. And let me add, that I have no doubt that « the 
Vigorous controversy, twenty-five years ago,” of which 


he speaks, and the very unhappy state of things whigh it _ 
produced, had a.powerful ‘endency to prevent many from 
investigating a topic which had been the bone of so much 
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** lamented .the controversy,’” andcarefully’ abstained 
from introducing the subject which had been discusséd to 
no perceivable advantage. But § em digressing. 

The inquiry which I wish to make is, To what time, 
or up to what time does Br. W, allude, by the word 
“‘ originally’? He says, ‘ Originally, all were believers 
in fature retribution.”? That he means, more than ‘forty 
years’? ago, is certain; because, for that period Univer- 
salists have stood, (he says,) just as they now do. Of 
course, the change of opinion which he admits has taken 
place, sometime, must have been, more than forty years 
ago! 

Now, having been a preacher nearly 40 years, (about 
38,) I may be allowed to know something about this 
matter. Either I am wrong in the reckoning, or Br. W. 
is. My opinion is, that the controversy on this subject, 





which commenced with the best feelings, sometime dur- | 
ing 1818, between two of our ablest and most esteemed | 











To us, it appears a singular coincidence, that eight out of 
fourteen of the CountySuperintendents of Common Schools 
in this State, should be Partialist clergymen. We had 
no objection to Rev, Mr. Scott, of this County, because 
he ts out of health, unable to preach regularly, needed 
the office, and is well qualified to discharge the duties of 
it. The Vermont Chronicle says, “* these fourteen 
gentlemen now fill about the most important offices 
in the State.”” We are anxious to have the Common 
School experiment, adopted by our Legislature, succeed 
well, and commend itself to the people uf this common- 
wealth; and, therefore, we hope it will be executed in 
the best possible manner. But to appoint a set of men 
over the whole common scliool system of the State, who 
are known to be, almost without .exception, the warm- 
est, and strongest devotees of a dominant religious sect, 
who have under their control already, both of the Col- 


leges of the State and nearly all the Acadamies and 


A Correction. 

| Br Dew, of the ‘Avghsta Barner, has séen fit t8 pab— 
lish the names of those Universalist ministers who have 
not aigned the ‘‘Protest rs. against American Slavery,” 


spect, but, if he has made as many mistakes with regard 
/to other States as he has with regard.to Vermont, very 
| little reliance can be placed ou his list. He heads it 
| with the name of J. Baker, of St. Albans, when the 
| fact is, J. Baker, of Madrid, N. ¥., the identical man 
| once of St. Albans, has signed the Protest. Brs. Garfield, 
‘of Bethel, and Woodhouse, of Clarendon, have also 
/ signed it; but with reference to these last, Br. Drew had 
jnot the means of knowing the fact. Br. Garfield wrote 
| to us, that he had signed the Protest, but by some mis- 
| take, it did not appear in the J+umpet, nor m the Free- 
| man, and, requested us to publish his name with the rest, 
beng we did so. Br. Woodhouse has a note in the last 

Freeman, stating that he signed it. So Bi. Drew, take 





brethren, was the occasion of ‘the main errors and diffi- Grammar Schools, is well ca)eulated, to say the least, to | off three names from your non-signing list in Vermont, 


culties which have arisen on the subject of future retribu- | excite some suspicions in the minds of the liberal portion | and place two of them on the other side. 


tion. About that time, and ‘‘subsequently’* to that | 


of community. We do not ask that Universalist clergy- 


Br. V. G, 
| Wheelock informs me that he designed to sign it, but ne 


time, parties and ‘‘clans’® were formed, on each side of men should fill these places, but we do think, the inter-| Protest was ever received by him. This makes 308 who 


the question; some avowing one belief, and some the jests of the Common School system would be better pro- | have signed. 
other; whilst more perliaps were neutral; neither pro- | moted by the appointment of a less number of Partialist | 


fessing nor denying. ' Whether all Universalists believed | 
in future retribution or not, otiginally, all so far assented 
to it, as not to deny it. But to assent is not quite equi- | 
valent to undoubting belief. My own views have re-| 
mained unchanged,—unless I except a few months, in | 
1828 or 9, when Br. Balfour's book came out against the 
Immortality of the Soul, the Intermediate state, &c. For 
atime, I was inclined to regard his arguments conclu- 
sive. With that single exception, (if it is worth naming,) 
my sentiments have remained unshaken, for forty years 
and more. ThoughI concede that the immortality of 
the soul, and a future retribution in an intermediate state 
are not expressly revealed in the Bible, yet, as there is 
nothing to the contrary, and those views appear to me 
to be reasonable and agreeable to the general tenor of 
revelation, I assent to them—they appear to be more 
consistent than the opposite opinions. But, instead of 
avowing or disayowing future punishment, I have always 
preferred to take the Scripture declarations concerning 
punishment and its duration, and the time of general re- 
tribuiion, or ‘‘restitation of al] things,’’ without com- 
ment. The pretention that I have recently undergone 
any essential change of opinion on this point, or profess- 
ed to, is unfair and unfounded. The same views which 
were plainly expressed in the ‘* Familiar Conversations,”’ 
and universally approved by the Universalist press, are 
my views still. Hence, if Br. Whittemore is correct in 
regard to what Universalists originally beld, and if I am 
correct in what I here state, there is no justice in repre- 
senting me as any other than a consistent, old-fashioned, 
strait-forward Universalist. 

The miserable clamor which has been going on,about my 
change of sentiments, &c. has originated in the fact that, 
to use the words of another, ‘* I have never inculcated 
that ‘ bloody persecutors and murderers’ will be happy 
while they remain such characters; nor that they will be 
just as happy after death, as those who have been emin- 
ent in this life for piety and virtue.’? Believe as I may, 
in other things, that doctrine I do not believe. Ido not 
believe that any good can reasonably be expected from 
its inculcation,—unless we may suppose that God will 
overrule all errors for good. I do not believe that bu- 
man beings are all equally happy in the present state of 
existence. If they are, what room is there for sympathy 
and pity, for one more than another? Why mourn over 
the benighted, the oppressed, the enslaved? Why is one 
** dispensation’’ better than another, Christianity prefer- 
able to heathenism, sobriety to drunkenness, virtue to 
vice, if all are equally happy onthe whole, in this life 
even? Tell us why. 

If these views are heretical, thenam I a heretic in- 
deed. All arguments to the contrary, so far as I have 
seen, are as the mere babbling of children, with, per- 
haps, a few exceptions. Sol believe, and so } profess, 
come life or death. R. 8S. 
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Br. E. C. Payne, having removed from Cabot to West 
Berkshire, Vt., desires to be addressed at the fatter 
place. He is to preach in Berkshire, Fairfield, Highgate 
and Richford, each a quarter during the ensuing year. 





clergyman. The following is the list complete. 


Addison County, Geo. W. Granpy, 
Bennington ** Rev. Jos. D. WickHam, 


Caledonia ** ** Rurus Case, 
Chittenden *‘* Prof. Geo. W, Benepicr, 
Essex - Rev, Tuos. HAL, 
Franklin * ** W. Smitu, D.D. 
Grand Isle ** ** CHauncy Taytor, 
Lamoille “ ** §. Ropinson, 
Orange ae J. Morse Futnvt, E-q. 
Orleans ss Hon. Daviv M. Camp, 
Rutland $s Tuos. H. Paumer, Esc. 
Washington‘ Rev. E. J. Scorr, 
Windham |‘ ** Avppison Brown, 
Windsor ‘** ** Tuos. 8. Huspsarp. 
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The Protest Again. 

We perceive by the Trumpet that Br. Bacon has furn- 
ished the names of all the Universaligt ministers who 
signed the Protest, amounting to 304,—less than balf in 
the United States. And, from what we hear, and see, it 
may be suspected that pretty generous drafis are made 
upon ** the ministry,’ when names are needed to form a 
phalanx against slavery. The name of Br. ‘* H.G, 
Smith,’’ of Lowell, Mass., is placed in the same column 
with the worthy ministers, who have not only refused to 
fellowship him as a Universulist minister, but publicly 
and repeatedly denounced him as an infidel, and impos- 
tor, destitute alike, of all honesty, piety and principle. 
All this, and more, is well known to the public. And 
yet, to swell the big notes of the trump of fame, this 
same man—brother—is held forth as one of the Univer- 
salist ministry! Is this trae? If it is, Br, Smith has 
been grossly slandered; but if it is not true, why, then it 
is not. So let it goas far as it will, in making up the 
great moral force in the case. 

But, the most amusing part of the matter is, that our 
good brother Bacon strongly implies that if the ministers 
who declined signing the Protest, had not published their 
folly to the world, bat written him, personally, (or the 
Committee) instead of the Press, he would have kept it 
secret! Gracious indeed! We are to infer, then, that 
none but thore whose names might appear as signers, are 
of sufficient notoriety to be recognised as not having 
signed the Protest. Quite an original idea, truly! Be 
that as it may, we hope the whole affair will, somehow, 
be overruled for good. Tell us what we can do for the 
poor slave, and we are about it forthwith. Minor differ- 
ences of opinion shall not make us ovorlook the real con- 
dition of the oppressed, R. S. 


Deata or Rev. Davip BippLecom.—By a letter 
from Br. H. H. Goss to the Editor of the Luminary, da- 
ted the 8d ult., we learn with surprise and regret that 
Br. D. Biddlecom has gone to his grave. We had not 
heard befove but what he was in perfect health. Br. G, 
says, 

“Our brother David Biddlecom, has gone to his long 
home. He died at his residence in Phelps, Ontario co., 
N. Y., this morning at six oclock. I was with him when 
he died. Last Sabbath a partialist preacher called to see 
him, who was requested by Br. B. to proclaim to the 
world, this truth, viz., that he died as he lived, a firm 
and happy believer in the doctrine of God’s impartial 
grace and unbounded love,”* 


eal aad adanaiials 
} How to be Angry. 

| ** Be ye angry,—and sin not.’* That men will be ex- 
, cited in opposition to offensive acts, in a way that is eall- 
jed anger, is certains The feeling itself is unavoidable, 
Anger is ascribed to the Supreme 
Being, as well a3 to good men, almost as often as love. 


if not commendable. 
Jesus was angry. But his anger was of the right sort, 
as it did not so much as induce him to do wrong. As it 
designed no real evil, led to no sin, it was nat criminal, 
That kind or degree of passion—that which remains long 
unabated—rests in the bosom, and on which the “* sun 
gees down,”’ and again rises, perhaps,’ is of the worst 
stamp. It is analicious and sinful. To dislike and resent 
| cruel and abusive treatment is natural, unavoidable, juss 
tifiable, if this feeling does not burn deep and long, far- 
nace like, and end in malice and sin. Anger itself is not 
| necessarily sinful. ‘See an excellent essay on this subject 
lin the Repository of this month by the Editor. R.S. 





“ Priendless.” 

This excellent story is now for sale at this office in 
} book form. It makes a book of 208 payes of medium 
|size. Price 50 cents per single volume, The usual dis- 
count will be made go those who purchase by the dozen, 
C. L. Stickney publisher, New York city. It may be 
had, in any quantity desired, at-this office, as cheap as 
in New York. 

This is really a worthy story, probably founded on fact, 
and well calculated to exert a healthful moral influence. 
It gives great encouragement to the young to persevere 
in virtue and integrity in the midst of abuse, poverty and 
trials, with the assurance of final triumph and honor; 
while it discourages vicious practices, by the assurance, 
that however secret they may be, or however their vo- 
taries may roll in wealth, pleasure and apparent honor, 
there will be a fall into dishonor, degradation, disgrace 
and wo. It also imparts a deep moral lesson to parents. 


—_— 








The Young Man Beguiled of his Strength. A Sermon 
delivered in the Brick Church in this Village, by Rev. 
John Gridley. This is asermon to young men, on a goud 
subject, and is well calculated to subserve the cause of 
morality and practical religion. The preacher shows that 
personal influence in society ‘* is the desire and rightfal 
property of all’’—that ‘* every individual ought to have 
an appropriate influence, in the respective sphere in 
which he moves ’’—and that good moral character is the 
true source of such influence. We commend it to the 
attention of the young men into whose hands it may fall. 
In style of composition, it is somewhat exceptionable. 
Take as an example, the two following sentences, found 
on page 7. ‘* On the other hand, a man with character 
you cannot help respect. Though you may hate, and 
despise, and abuse, and injure him, you cannot help re- 
spect him.’? ‘ Cannot help, respect him’’? Does he 
mean so? We tender our thanks to the author for the 
copy he sent us. 





New Societ1z8.—The Star in the West gays New 
Societies have just been organised in Goshen, 22 miles, 
and Sharon 12 miles, from Cincinnati. 





We certainly have no objection to his course in this re... 
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Br. J. A. Aspinwall of Saratoga, N..¥., writes us as 
follews:—‘* Our cause in this region is derately, yet 
we trust, permanently prospering. Our friends here are 
a good deal encouraged,and I bope will not soon become 
discouraged. I have just made an engagement to labor 
with them another year. We should be extremely happy 
to have you visit us sometime the coming summer. We 
are to have a Conference in Greenfield, about eight miles 








The Malone Palladium says, that the entire Stock 
of the conteniplated Railroad from Lake Champlain 
to Ogdensburgh, has been taken ‘“‘by our Eastern 
Friends.” . {t also publishes a:notice for the Stock- 
holders of that road to meet in Ogdensburgh on the 


first Monday in June next, to choose thirteen Direct- 
ors of said company. , The Boston folks are said to 
|be. ** full of notions,” -and their notion now is, to 





distant, the Sd Wednesday and Thursday of Jane. If| connect themselves more directly with the great lakes 
you can, do try and come over and help us, at that time.”” | anq Canada. i 


We should be extremely happy to comply with Br, A.s 
request, but presume, that our own Associations in this | 
regign will specially claim our attention at that time. | 
You may look out for us in September, Br. A. 





Rane nee 


We learn from the New Orleans Picayune that 
Capt. Fremont reached Cape Helvetia, California, 
| with his expedition of sixty mounted men, about the 
| 1st February, by a new route sixty days shorter than 
ate nn the old route via Oregon. Capt. F. himself went 
Esays on the Civil Law. }on to Monterey. California scarcely acknowledges 

Now for sale at this Offie, a pamphlet of 42 pages, en. | 88y allegiance to Mexico, the famous Mexican ex- 
ey ~ | pedition te reduce the department not having ar- 
titled, ** Esays on the Civil Law, by Joseph Baker.”’| vod! We believe it started nearly a year ago. 
Price 12 1-2 cts. per single eepy. The usual discount | ‘Phe present governor, Pio, Pico, is a Californian. 
will be made to those who buy by the dozen or hundred | A strong emigration is pouring in from the States, 

| which will naturally lead to annexation.— Boston, 
d Post. 


to sell again. 

{t sis the object of this work to awaken the public min ee o 
to a realizing sense of some of the wrongs and evils, and; Asa party of young ladies were viewing the falls 
enormeus expense of our system of ** going to law,” to | near Watertown, N. Y., Frances Reed became diz- 


settle matters of difference between neighbors and busi- |2Y> and falling over the steep embankment, was in- 
istantly burried away by the current and drowned. 


ness men, and for the collection of debts; and to dis-! 


suade people from lawsuits. | ‘The Nauvoo Eagle of April 17 was much aston- 
‘ jdere ate ‘ished by a letter from Major. Warren, announcing 

New Preacuers.—The Western Universalist an-| that Goy. Ford had determined to disband the troops 
nounces a new preacher—G. P. Overton—of Hancock | on.the Ist of May, when the time stipulated for the 


co., Il. He is said to be a talented and amiable young | removal of the Mormons is understood to expire. 


‘*@ God, and obey HiM, may we not be happy also? 


man. 
Tho Star in the West, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
anew preacher—G. S. Weaver—of that vicinity, and 


announces 


commends him as a person of a high of talents, and es- 
pecially as possessing the right spirit. 

Depication.—A new Universalist Church, belonging 
to the Universalist Society, Boston, situated at the curn- 
er of Canton and Newland streets, was publicly dedica- 
ted on the 9th ult. 

New York State Universalist Convention. 

The Annual meeting of this body will be holden at 
Newark, Wayne county, on the last Wednesday and 
Thursday (27th and 28th days) of May. Newark isa 
pleasant Village on the canal, and we anticipate a large 
and glerious meeting. 

Statistics! The Universalist Register for 1847. 
To Standing Clerks. Editors, and Ministers of the Uni- 
versalist denomination, generally. 


anne 


BRETHREN—I am again at my annnal begging. [| 


want the Register for 1846 corrected and altered to suit 
the present period, \ 
suitable for its pages nex} year—list of preachers, with 


I want all additional information} 


‘Should a rigid enforcement of the governor’s | 
|censtruction of the Mormon stipulation be carried | 
| into effect, the mos! that can come of it will be eith- | 
}er an indiscriminate slaughter of women and chil- | 
dren, or the infliction of a‘burthen upon other coun- | 
ties in the shape of paupers. On the contrary, i 
the Mormons are permitted to vetreat peaceably, 
with all the despatch they can possibly make, we 
shall, in due time, be rid of their presence, and save 
our character for leniency and bumanity.” 


er ee 


Considerable excitement was created at Kingston, 
Ja., on the 22d ult., in consequence of a young man 
named Nicholas having deliberately killed bis broth- 
eratacard table. ‘The Kingston Journal says, “the 
details are briefly that two brothers had been gamb- 
ling ; the younger brother hud won the week’s earn- 
jings of the elder ; the latter demanded the return of 
{the money: it was refused: and, infuriated by op- 
| position and loss, he stabbed his unfortunate younger 
| brother to the heart.” 
| ; 





| [pranam Pacna—now in France—does not like to 





| be lionized. On one occasion, as soon as he arrived 


at a chateau where a magnificent entertainment had l her 
| been prepared for him, and where a large and_ bril- | 


a 

In South Woodstock, on Sunday evening, April 26, by 
Rev. Wm. Livingston, Mr. .Royal Cottle to Mrs. Olive 
Champlain, of artland. 




















Died. 


aA PARRA IN rn en nnn 


In Calais, April 23d of consumption, Mary T. Slaton, 
aged 17 years 11 months and 21 days. A short time be, 
fore she died, Mary clasped her Mother’s neck, and 
jin all the confidence of innocent childhuod, expressed 
ja strong hope of consolation, and the purest devotional 
\feelings. But these religious sentiments and this hope, 
|she remarked, ‘*were not obtained at any place of re- 

ligious excitement,’ they were given to her trusting soul 
| by daily communion with the Father of love. and by 
| listening to the still small voice of Gospel truth. Aad 
| may we all listen to the same. Because this sister was 
; ever lively from the exercise of kindly feelings, and her 
| natural vivacity of spirits; and because she was ever 
| pleasant and cheerful, some judged she was not re- 
ligious. But, Task, what is there in happiness and cheer- 
| fulues opposed to religion? Is not religiona thing of 
jthe heart, which may be enjoyed in the svul’s secret 
| communion with Heaven? And if we, kind reader, trust 
Yes, 
jand ** the Father,’’ will give us a token of his Divine 
acceptance. Now, may the affectionate parents, the 
| Sisters, the brothers and all the mourning friends of the 
| departed Mary, go to him who know all their grief, and 
{he will give ** Tut Comrorrer.” L. W. 
+ In Pomfret, of consumption, Miss Lucia A. Doten, 
}aged 24 years. The deceased was a young lady of pure 

| and virtuous character, of peculiarly kind and affection- 
| ate feelings, and had consequently endeared herself to a 
| large circle of friends, who do most sincerely mourn her 
| departure from the earth. The deep sorrow of surviving _ 
| relatives and frieads is a most eloquent’testimonial to her 
worth and the greatness of their less. Our departed 
sister was a firm believer in the universal goodness of 
God, looked forward undoubtingly to the final salvation 
of the world from sin, and, during all her sickness, man- 
ifested a calm resignation to the Divine will, expressing 
herself almost continually, as willing either to live or die 
as Heaven might order. Death possessed no terrors for 
her. Faith in the great truths of the Gospel enabled her 
to triumph over the last enemy of our Race, Jesus was 
precious to her believing heart. The holiness and the 
bliss of heaven were the gieat desire of her soul. May 
a memory of her virtues linger long in the minds of her 
friends, and a faith of like extensivenes and power to 
sustain them amid this and all the future displays of 
God’s providence towards them. L. W. D. 

In Fulton, N. ¥., March 23d, Widow Mary Jeffords, 
aged 70 years, formerly from Williamstown Vt. 

In Charlestown, N. H., April 3d, of Erysipelas, Sybel 
Annah, only daughter of Moses C. and Lucinda L. Mil- 
liken, aged 14 months and 21 days. 

As the sweet flowers scents the morn, 
But withers in the rising day, 

Thus, lovely seem’d the mfant’s dawn; 
‘Thus, swiftly fled its life away. 

In Morristown, on the 6th of April, of consumption, 
Widow Sophia Boardman, aged, 45 years. She has left 
one son, and a number of relatives and friends to mourn 
loss. Mrs. Boardman has been a woman of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief; but under ali her afflictions, 





their post offices, new societies, churches, associations, | liant company had assembled eager to see him, he | 


conventions, Sunday schools, &c.—their focation, num-| requested a bed, pleading excessive fatigue, and re- 
ber of members, pupils, teachers, library books, &c.—in | mained shut up in a chamber until the company de- 
short, any thing and every thing in the shape of statistics | parted ; on another, he at once asked for a pipe, and 
that you think I should have and can use for the Register. | passed his evening reclined on a sofa amidst the 





I would tike a complete list of Univetsalist societies for | fumes. 


every State—that we may know how many we certainly 


have. Brethren, do please aid me al yon can in this) 
important work. 


directly, at my expense, (postage is cheap now,) and 
will be very grateful for the favor; and, if you wish it, | 


DARA rae ~ ~ 


Hon. Amos Kendall is to be the orator for the 


Publish the results of your labors in| Literary Societies at Dartmouth, next cominence- 
one of our papers, and send me a copy—or, write to me! ment. 
I 


The duties secured on merchandise into Boston 


will send you one or more copies of the work by mail,|the last month, were $460,000—during the corres- 


as soon as published. 
All information should be here by the middle of June. 
But let each one send as.early as they can collect their 


statistics together, provided none sends later than so as | 
That is} ; : Boon 
What reaches me after that day, may de | Br. E, Garfield will preach at Royalton the 2d Sun- 


to have it reach me by the fourth of July next. 
the latest day. 
inserted; but most prebably will be too date. 

I hope that as this call comes but once a year, our 
brethren will eblige me, and aid our common cause, by a 
Prompt and earnest attention to it. 


Our Editors, also, | 


| ponding month (April) the last year, $429,000. 
| = —_ 


Appointments. 





{day in May. 

Br. S. Wakefield is to preach in the Academy at Essex 
| Centre, the 2d Sabbath in May. 
Br. S. Wakefield is to preach in Duxbury the 3d Sab- 


will please publish this call, (and each send mea copy | path in May. 


of their papers that [ may notice properly) and much 
oblige their fellow laborer and brother. A. B.Grosn. 
Reading, Pa., April 15th, 1946. 














Vews Items. 
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‘For Enetanp.—The mail steamship Caledonia, 
Capt. E. G. Lott, left on the Ist inst., afternoon, for 
Halifax and Liverpool, with 80 passengers, among 
them Rev, Mr. Kirk and Hon. D. Safford of this 
city, and 82 mail bags, containing 40,000 letters and 
ether documents as usual. A special messenger from 
‘the state department went out in the Caledonia, as 
bearer of despatches, | All the mails from Cun: 

south were.forwarded.—Boston Post. 


Br. John E. Palmer will preach in Bristol the 2d Sab- 
bath in May. 

Br. E. C. Payne will preach in Richford the 2d Sab- 
bath in May. 

Br. E. C. Payne will preach in West Berkshire the 4th 
Sabbath in May. 

Br. V. G. Wheelock will preach in East Calais the 3d 
Sabbath in May. 

Br. J. H. Burnham will preach at Lowell Centre, the 
4th Sabbath in May. 








Married. 


. In Barre, April 80th, by Rev. R.°S. Sanborn, Rev, 
— Wakefield to Miss. Fanny Wheelock, both of Mont- 
pelier. 








she was enabled confidingly to trust in the strong arm of 
| that Being who is ** the same yesterday, to day, and for- 
‘ever,’’ until death came to her relief, when she calmly 
| yielded up her spirit to him who gave it, and was intro- 
; duced where the wicked case from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest. May the Gospel of all consolation 
be the guide, support,and comforter of the lone son, who 
| 1s now left without father or mother upon the earth; and 
|may all the relatives find in the gospel the joyful assur- 
ance that they shall meet their trend departed in a_bet- 
|ter world. Her funeral was attended the following Wed- 
|nesday at the Union Meeting House in Morrisville, when 
|the consolations of the gospel were administered by the 
| writer. H. Sarrpson. 
| In Duxbury, April 7th, William only son of Ira and 
| Dolly Sprage, aged, 8 months and 8 days. 
| In Rochester, Miss Martha Shipman aged 64. Her 
| disease was a cancer of the breast; and though her suf- 
ferings were almost unparalleled, yet her spirit freed from 
cumbrous clay rests now in heaven. 5. G 


' 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| BOOKS FOR SALE AT BOSTON PRICES. 
| At this Office may be found / 

| Roger's Memoranda, $! 00lMrs. Scotts Poems, 

|do Pro and Conof Univ’m 1,00/Ellen, or Forgive § Forget, 37 
Cobb’s compend of divinty, 1.00|Sibyline verses or the Mir- 
Universalist Guide, 1,00} ror of Fate, 62 
Practical Hints, 75|Duties of Young Men by E. 











Balfours 2d Inquiry, 87} H. Chapin, 

Austin’s Voice to the Mar- Christian Graces by Mrs. 
ried, 63! Bnicon, 

do do to Youth, 63 Sacred Flora. 


oT 
Life of Murray, 37\Tales from jife by George 
Ballou’s Lecture Sermons, 63) Rogers, 42 
do ‘Treatige.on Atonement 50} W hittemores Conference 
Ely & Thoma’s Discussion, Hymas and tunes @ vols. 
“Law of Kindness,” by Rev. ia one, 
G. W. Montgomery—the {Manual for Sunday Sheools,, 
best book ia the world = ‘Fhayers Bible Class Assia 
Paige’s Com. Vol.1. i Galrettment good very cheap, 
«(Orthodoxy as.at 13,” 50/Streeters. Hymns &c. &c. 
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at WATCHMAN SA Ue a 2 
Poetry. too far when we have said, such and such doctrines} Unitarian Expositions by Trinitarian Expositors, 
: should not be subject to rational investigation, being | ‘Phere is scaréely one text alleged to the ‘Trinita- 
doctrines of pure revelation, ..{, know of no. such | riang which is not otherwise expounded by their own 
rarer” doctrine in the Bible. The doctrines of this book | writers.—John Locke, 
Desolation of Zion. are doctrines of etertial reason, and they are reveal-| ‘There is this distinetion which we. may boast of, 
My harp is on the willows— ed because they are such.—Dr. Adam ke. and a proud distinction itis, sinee the life to it be. 
wee eae billows longs to no other'party that I am aware of,—there is 
s Ree th. ; 
re *rouud me,’gathering. Remarks of Eminent Trinitarians on the Term Trinity, | this distinction which attaches to us, that the sense 
A 8 sg . “ which we put upon the most important passages re- 
PS tle tne ly el We onght to believe, that there are three persons ferring to the points in. discussion betweea us and 
* ; " hess : 7 
Though hope hath eheored our way, and on tha eh b ae God ao! ee Fa our Trinitarian brethren, is the very sense given to 
And still, we’ve deemed the morrow, begotten, the "sole tantial with ¢ &-/ them by ‘orthodox writers of the highest reputation, 
Might prove a fruitful day. pear 3 = preabbehte a ced proceeding from Destroy, I would say, every professed Unitarian 
. : commenta i i i 
But now, each pleasant vision, of Scripture, you wilh never find dios sublime and | there will er char abe ate ote 
Is dim’d by hopeless tears, remarkable words—* three persons—one essence—|'Trinitarians themselves, those expositions and ex- 
We meet with cold derision, unbegotten—consubstantial—proceeding from both.” ; : ; : ‘ 
White sot, uo feu enone Cok P f ae tang ig of Scripture by which our. leading prin- 
, ' —Cochleeus. Seg ; Stan intai —! 2 
: a The word Trinity is never found in the Divine ere terete eae Se TO er - 
Setar te eo fagr bye rom us Records, but is ae of human invention, and there- Resienation.—A certain old lady who had been 
And fortunes hand hath crowned us, on op ates God than Trinity — prt ny ¥ famed for sour looks and not very sweet words touch- 
ith many luxuries. —e~ - $ or ing the various accidents of life, was observed to 
I dislike this vulgar prayer, “Holy Trinity, one heenmiiianie bis ble.“ What b 
Our bosoms in their fulness, God! have mercy on us!” as altogether savouring of = os ta . 7 9 NETREA OTS: NP a - Aran ap- 
With perfect love should thrill, barbarism. We repudiate such expressions as being | PY ‘ Why,” said the rend hal ons ue Re Hy ie 
Yet why, alas—this dulness ? ot only insipid, but profane.—Calvin. ' - . 
Whence comes this icy chill ? : ‘The phrase, « Holy Trinity, one God,” is danger- truth, I bave been all my life striving for a contented 
. ; mind, and I’ve finally made up my mind to sit down 
etrthyehintes deen ous and improper.—Lambert Daneau, cantedied withent =A “Mesvlv's Same 
or the pleasa , The words Trinity, person, homousion and others Ae : 
Where —— a trod, of a similar kind, besides being ambiguous, . . . nev- a NS 
— erosye emile of God! occur in the Serptures.—Limborch. BETTER THAN EVER! 
aa tee ; The words Trinity, homousion, hypostasis, pro-| rye, \ate fixe in the building occupied by the Subsetiber 
In vain may earthly temples, cession, &c.... were not expressly to be found in T has occasioned a thorough change in the Stock of his 
Send forth the towering spire, the Holy Scriptures.—Bishop Sanderson. store, and he is now ready to answer with promptness the or- 
Unlesss upon their altars, It must be allowed that there is ne such proposi- ore ot ae costae ae ee el of Denar 
Love feeds devotion’s fire. sifforent we orn ac ae be hee books. He we panne Sv of ~ wafine cman waged se 
oe yuk ’ P ’ himself, and can furnish them in all desirable quantities at 
Tho’ words of inspiration, in the Sacred Writings, either of the Old or New the lowest ‘hi ¥ 
, 1 prices. This estabusment was 
lan: pty] hod ew. fall— Testament; neither is it pretended, that there is any THE FIRS'I' SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY 
ve : an of the same signification or importance with the | forthe Uni list di inati 4 the étiginet Beate 
God's final gift to all— word Trinity, used in Scripture, with relation to| gathering acceptable and useful works has been carried out 
Yet 0, they labor vainly, God.—Dr. South. ‘ with an unabating energy and diligence. ‘I'his is a deparment 
Theit baxventy faith to prove, It were to be wished, that on topics so sublime [as weep rtecnde be, erry ate — bored 
Unless their works show plainly, that of the Trinity], men had thought propor to con- | , place in oor eabbath rk let libraries, embracing, as they do, 
The fruit of heavenly love. fine themselves to the simple and majestic diction of | sentuments which injuriously modify their moral influence, and 
a the Sacred Sriptures.—Dr. Campbell. thus counteract the labor of the Teacher Personal devotiun, 
The rage of opposition The title of Mother of God, applied to the Virgin | for many years, to this department ot his business, gives the 
Which even truth attends, Mary, is not perhaps so innocent as Dr. Musheim vhoowen rte pe claim upon those who are — to 
, yet H n . - “ secure the best publications for Schoo! and other Libraries, 
a faa it frou false Friends! takes it to be. .... The invention rye of such | especially ehody tee ro pce Menem gyrate expended. making 
Evansville, N. Y j. | mysterious terms as have no place in Scripture are | the exceilence of the books peculiarly important. ‘I'he Sub- 
Deri ice undoubtedly pernicious to true religion. Lhe use | scriber has an acquaintance with juvenile works, and hie facil- 
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Miscetiany. 
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Reason and Revelation. 


I may be asked what right has Reason to demand 
satisfaction at all on points ot doctrine addressed 
solely to Faith? To this I reply, that Reason cer- 
tainly has a rightful claim to be clearly informed as 
to what is the doctrine to be believed ; nor can it 
possibly be required to forego its prerogatives in deal- 
ing with a professed revelation from heaven, contain- 
ing the points to which our assent is demanded. 
While it is the office of Reason reverently to receive 
all God has clearly and incontrovertibly taught, Rea- 
son must still act in determining the true sense of 
what He has taught. It is human Reason that orig- 
inates the rules of interpretation for the inspired 
volume, and we claim nothing more for,it than its 
function, when it is thus called in to decide the mean- 
ing ef revelation. This meaning, when really at- 
tained, must always be in harmony with its own 
oracles. All truth must of necessity be eternally 
consistent with itself. No man is required to hold 
views of revelation to which a sound and enlighten- 
ed science or philosophy can solidly object. No in- 
telligent believer in the Bible will yield the rationali- 
ty of his faith to the skeptical assailant. He will 
give to no one on this score a vantage ground on 
which he can laugh in his sleeve at the weakness or 
credulity which receives, as points of faith, dogmas 
at war with known facts or unimpeachable deduc- 
tions. If the averments of that word which pro- 
fesses to have emanated from the Omniscient Spirit, 
clash with any positive, fived, irrefragable truth in 
the universe, then the word itself must be a forgery 
and a lie; for God would never set one truth in con- 
tradiction to another. Panoplied by this principle, 
which is as firm as the perpetual hills, if*in the care- 
scanning of that word, the letter speaksa language 
contrary to clearly ascertained facts in nature and 
science, he will take it asa. type, figure, allegory, 
metaphor, symbol, accommodation, anthropomorph- 
ism—any thing, rather than the declaration of abso- 
lute verity. His Bible comes from the same source 
with the philosopher’s boasted Reason. God is the 
Infinite Reason, and it is impossible that the Spe # 
tion of his word can involve the denial of that lofty 
prerogative in man.— 

The doctrine which cannot stand the test of ra- 
tional investigation cannot be true. We have gone 





of this [the word Trinity] and’ other unscriptural 
tems, to which men attach either no ideas or false 
ones, bas wounded charity and peace, without pro- 
moting truth and knowledge.— Dr. Maclaine. 

1 need hardly make any observation on the word 
purgatory; the very name itself is generally made 
one of the topics of abuse, because it is not found 
in Scripture. But, I would ask, where is the term 
Trinity to be discovered in Scripture? Where is 
the term incartion to be found? Where are many 
other terms which are held most sacred and most 
important in the Christian religion, to be found in 
Scripture?—Dr. Wiseman. 
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The Dispensation of Death. 


There appears to be a caprice in the dispensation 
of death, quite at variance with the scrupulous 
regularity and economy of nature in less momentous 
affairs ; and strongly indicative of a hidden sequel. 
The interior departments of creation are marked by 
a frugality and seasonal order, that seems to gather 
up the very fragments of good, that nothing be lost. 
Scarcely does the moment elapse before the cast-off 
structure of plant or animal is put in requisition for 
some new purpose. Such value seems to be attach- 
ed to the tree, that its seed is encased and protected 
with the nicest care, can retain its principle of vital- 
ity for thousands of years, and hold itself ready to 
germinate whenever the suitable conditions shall be 
presented. ‘The wild animals have a certain term of 
life alloted to each species, which probably few in- 
dividuals much exceed or fail toreach. Every thing 
else seems to have its well defined circuit and range 
of functions, its season of maturity and period of fall. 
But when we rise into the holy community dignified 
by minds all is in comparison confusion and seeming, 
chance. Infancy and age, strength and imbecility, 
the pure and the corrupt of heart, the full and empty 
souled, drop indiscriminately away ; as if the spirits 
of men were the cruel sport of some high and invis- 
ible demon-game,—kindled and extinguished in re- 
morseless and capricious jest. Avd if such a sup- 
position is excluded by the harmony and exactitude 
which prevail in the other regions of the creation, 
nothing is left but to believe that we see here only 
the partial operation of a higher law ; that we wit 
ness no extinction, ‘but simply migrations of the 
mind ; which survives to fulfil its high offices else- 





where, and find perhaps in seeming death its true. 
nativity.—James Martineau. 7 


ities for obtaining the best, beyond any other person in Boston, 
and hesitates not to say that he can select to the best advantage 
for any Society, whether the sum to be expended is small or 
large, leaving it always with the persons purchasing to retain 
or exchange. with perfect freedom, the selection sent. Libra- 
rians, Or Committees will please be careful to send, 1. A 
cetalogue of books in their library; 2. The sum to be expend- 
ed; and 3. The average ages of the Scholars tor whom the 
books are intended. here volumes are desired for @eachers’ 
library or department, let the fact be stated, and the books will 
be selected accordingly. In this department of his business, 
the Subscriber relies upon his peculiar and extensive facilities 
to answer all orders with the fullest satisfaction. He has sup- 
plied hundreds of libraries year after year and solicits orders 
to any amount. {[F All orders should be sent directly to him, 
to insure the most advantageous returns. 





A TOMPKINS, 
Boston, April 1, 1846, [41 3m] 38 Cornhill 
HATS! 
HATS !! 


WM. T’. BURNHAM 
has received the Spring Style of 
HATS, con- sisting of 
Beaver. Nutria, Black and 
White Brush, Blue Cassi- 
mere, plain Russia, spe’ ior short nap 
of Prussian Moleskin. and ‘T'arpaulin.— 
T have low crown wide brim Drab Hats for Farmers that 
cost 62 cents only. I will seli Hats of all kinds 
cheaper for cashthan can be bought 
elsewhere in Vermont. 


CAPS by the Wholesale and Retail as cheap as can be bought 
in New York or Boston, 37 tf 








@INGLE copies of MAGAZINES and NEWSPAPERS of 
the latest dates constantly for sale at 13 State street. 





HE MAGAZINES for May and Foreign papers received 
at SOMERBY’S 13 State street. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING CORNER OF 
; MAIN AND BARRE STREETS, : 
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Trrms.—To Mail and Office Subscribérs, $1.50 per annum 
wable in advance or within three moaths invariably. No 
bscription received for less than one year, except the money 

paid on subscribing. No paper discontinued until ail ar- 
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by Mail post pain. 
Any person send 
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wasix new subscribers and $910; 


who ive their paper by 
sage or by arson willbe agpetod te pay fr, anspor in, 
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